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regard" to the same aborigines for which "all students of the American 
Indian must be grateful."* 

Did Dr. Dixon ever read that essay of mine published at least 
thirty-two years ago,' which is entitled "Is Carrier Sociology Indi- 
genous or Exotic?" I showed therein that many native customs 
which had previously passed for being Den6 were in reality borrowed 
from foreign tribes. If my reviewer will only peruse it, he 
will soon realize that I scarcely need to be reminded that the usages 
and observances prevailing among the modern Denes are not all 
Ddnd. Many there are among those I compared with Asiatic 
equivalents in my little book which I well know to be un-Dene (and 
which I give as such), but are certainly American. 

Wheref rom Prof. Dixon may also learn that I am not quite so new 
as he complacently believes to "a field and a kind of investigation" 
of which no office scientist can rightfully claim to have a monopoly. 

A. G. MoRiCE 

Athabaskan Tone 

A part of the summer of 1922 was spent by the writer at Sarcee 
Reserve, Alberta, in studying the language of the Sarcee Indians. A 
series of texts was obtained as well as supplementary grammatical 
material. The most important single point that appeared was the 
fact that Sarcee has a well-developed system of pitch accent. Funda- 
mentally this system has a striking resemblance to the Tlingit tonal 
system described by Dr. Boas, though secondary developments have 
complicated the Sarcee system considerably. The tonal resemblances 
between Tlingit and Athabaskan constitute an important further 
argument in the Nadene theory recently put forward. Hints on Atha- 
baskan tone are to be found also in Father L. Legoff's study of 
Chipewyan {Grammaire de la Langue Montagnaise). Father Morice 
makes a few isolated references to tone in Carrier, where it is almost 
certainly a feature of importance judging from brief MS linguistic 
notes taken by C. M. Barbeau among Carrier Indians at Hagwelgate. 
Some years ago P. E. Goddard noted tonal differences between other- 
wise identical second person singular and third person subjective 
forms in the Hupa verb; these observations, based on the study of 



' Prof. R. B. Dixon, in his review of my Essay. 

' In the Transactions, of the Royal Society of Canada, first series. Being mo- 
mentarily away from my library, I cannot give the exact volume, much less the page 
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Rousselotgraphs, agree with the Sarcee results obtained. So funda- 
mental is tone to Sarcee morphology that it is well nigh inconceivable 
that it should be entirely absent in any other Athabaskan dialect. 

E. Sapir 



